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tized and were trying to outshine others in cool-
ness.   News was whispered airily, laughingly.

A neutral spectator might have found it most
amusing to watch those workers who had kept
apart from the Revolution; there were men of
this kind in cabins here and there in the parish.
They had tried their best to be cautious in their
speech, but for people at their stage of develop-
ment the task of hiding one's true feelings is apt
to be too difficult, and all too often remarks had
escaped them which now troubled their con-
sciences. Greatly silent, with eyes starting out of
their heads, they tried to attract as little attention
as possible. Many farmers had, it is true, let
fall worse observations during the war; they had
given bribes to the Reds and played the informer;
but that was altogether a different matter, for it
would never enter anybody's head to suspect a
landowner of revolutionary sympathies. But if
one happened to be a labourer and had been
at all free with one's tongue, there was cause for
anxiety. Such men made haste to present them-
selves to the conscription officers, and their
wives kept discreetly out of sight. Several such
women, however, were arrested and sent off
north, and the rest were all the more terified every
time the shadow of a Civic Guard fell on their
windows.

The  murder  of the  master  of Paitula was
quickly cleared up.   A rifle was discovered beside